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NON-INTERVENTION. 

We have alluded to the power of the principles proclaimed by (he friends 
of peace at their late Congress in London; and we find our views on this 
point confirmed by the great Hungarian Patriot in some of his addresses in 
England, especially that before the authorities of London. He seems to 
regard this principle as a point on which the question of liberty or despotism 
in Europe must turn, and to anticipate its prevalence as the result, not of 
war, but of public opinion and peaceful diplomacy : — 

"The encroaching spirit of Russia is that which every man in Europe 
relies on who wishes to do wrong. The identity of the interests of England 
with the interests of the liberty of Europe, gives me the hope that the gen- 
erous sympathy which I have the honor to meet with, will not remain an 
empty sound, that it will not remain without practical results for my poor 
country — for humanity. There is no party in England which deny that the 
armed intervention of Russia in the affairs of Hungary has increased beyond 
measure the preponderance of Russia on the continent, while at the same 
time it has violated the sacred principle of the independent right of nations 
to dispose of their domestic concerns. It can, therefore, hardly be denied 
thart] as long as Hungary is not restored to liberty and independence, the 
weight of Russian preponderance over Europe will not subside, but will 
increase. And what is it which I request in the name of my poor country, 
and in the interest of the oppressed people of Europe, from the great, free 
and powerful English nation 1 Is it that England should take up arms for 
the restoration of Hungary 1 Oh no ! All I request, and all I hope, is only 
that England should not abandon the weight which in Europe is due to 
her; that England should not grant a charter to the Czar to dispose of the 
destinies of the world. Public opinion in England can establish it as a 
leading principle, in acknowledging the fundamental right of every nation 
to dispose of itself, not to allow the Czar to interfere with the domestic 
affairs of the nations of Europe. People of mighty Albion ! this it is, and 
nothing more, which oppressed humanity expects, entreats, and hopes for. 
As to the rest, leave it to the nations of Europe themselves. 

I have often repeated, during my tiresome speech, the humble request — 
let 3'our sympathies and your wishes not remain barren. Now again I 
repeat it the more, because this practical sanction which I wish to see im- 
parted to the noble sentiments of the people of England, is in the most inti- 
mate connection with the principle of freedom, with the principle of lasting 
social order, with the principle of municipal institutions, with the principle 
of industry and trade, with the principle of public credit, with the principle 
of the possibility of the peace of the world, and with the principle of hu- 
manity. When I declared, 'Let not your sympathies remain bairen ; help 
us to carry that noble cause to a happy issue ; you have the power, so help" 
— when 1 spoke that, I intended not to ask England to take up arms for the 
restoration of Hungary to its independence and liberties. No, gentlemen, 
that is the affair of Hungary itself; we will provide for our own freedom. 
All I wish is, that the public opinion of England may establish it to be a 
ruling principle of ttie politics of Europe to acknowledge the right of every 
nation to dispose of its own internal concerns, and not give a charter to the 
Czar to dispose of the fate of nations, and so not to allow the interference of 
Russia in the domestic concerns either of Hungary or any other nation on 
the continent. My lord and gentlemen, these are the words which 1 again 
and again will repeat here in England, and there in the United States, 
from a most honored member of which I have had the honor to hear 
nrincples which, once carried into effect, would give liberty to the world. 
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I have heard it proclaimed from an honored citizen of the United States, 
that he believes the younger brother of the English race will very heartily 
give his hand to England to protect oppressed nations, not admitting inter- 
ference with their domestic affairs. I will again and again repeat to you 
these words. I will repeat them with the faith of those martyrs of old, 
which has moved the hills and the mountains. I will concentrate all the 
fire of my sentiments, all the blood of my heart, all the energy of my mind, 
to raise these words high and loud, deep and solemn, till the almighty echo 
of public opinion in repeating it becomes like the thundering trumpet, 
before the sound of which the Jericho of human oppression falls ; and 
should this feeble frame succumb sooner to the longing of my heart to see 
my fatherland independent and free, which longing beats ever in my 
feeble frame as the captive lion beats his iron cage, even the grass which 
will grow out of my grave shall cry out to heaven and to man, 'England 
and America, do not forget in your proud security those who are op- 
pressed. Do not grant a charter to the Czar to dispose of humanity. 
Do not grant a charter to the despots to drown liberty in Europe's blood. 
Save the myriads who else would bleed ; and by not granting this charter, 
be the liberators of the world." 

Mr. Croskey, our Consul at Southampton, said at the public reception 
there given to Kossuth, he would take the opportunity of saying a few 
words in regard to the subject of intervention and non-intervention, upon 
which his friend, Mr. Cobden, had so much dwelt upon. No country had 
so firmly adhered to the doctiine of non-intervention as the United States. 
The doctrine had been bequeathed to them by Washington, and they still 
looked upon it as a sacred bequest. But there were many of his country- 
men who considered that, with their increased power and their dazzling 
future, a new and somewhat different policy might be forced upon them 
by the necessiiies of their growing condition. The time may come, if it 
had not already come, when the United States would be forced into taking more 
than an interest in European politics. When they should be so forced, he 
hoped they would still adhere to the advice of Washington, and at the 
same time require of the other members of the great family of nations to 
adhere to the same doctrine. He hoped, when introduced into the arena 
of European politics, they would be introduced as the ally of England, 
upon some great constitutional cause as that of the independence of Hun- 
gary, crushed by intervention. Hand in hand with Great Biitain, no com- 
bination of despotic governments could re-enact the terrible drama of 
placing the foot of absolutism upon the neck of national independence and 
constitutional freedom. 

We quote these extracts, not to sanction the war-spirit which they more 
or less breathe, much less to endorse the warlike construction which some 
of Kossuth's speeches, both in England and in this country, have given to 
them, but merely to indicate the reach and power of the principles pro- 
claimed by the friends of peace, the protest against the use of the sword 
to secure non-intervention ; but, by whatever means secured, it would 
certainly exert a wide and mighty influence on the destinies of the civilized 
world. We insist on the principle, but deprecate for many reasons an 
appeal to arms for its enforcement. Kossuth's burning words are pretty 
sure to enkindle in most minds an eager and ardent readiness for war, if 
necessary for the accomplishment of his object ; but thoughtful, far-seeing 
friends of liberty will, we trust, bear in mind that the sword has usually 
been the deadliest foe of human rights, and that peace will be found in- 
dispensable to work out, with safety or success, the great problem of free 
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or popular government. We think the warning of the London Peace 
Society to the friends of peace in England, as timely as it is able ; but we 
hope Mr. Bright, the eh quent Quaker Member of Parliament, will prove 
correct in the position he takes, that Kossuth's plea for non-intervention is 
pacific in principle, and does not involve the necessity of any ultimate 
resort to arms. 



PETITION TO CONGRESS ON PEACE. 

To the Honorable the Senate of the United Slates : 

The American Peace Society beg leave re- pect fully to address your 
Honorable Body on a subject involving the resources and stability of the 
Republic, and ihe personal security and happiness of every citizen. 

Neither facts nor arguments are needed at ihe present time to prove that 
Wah is one of ihe direst calamities to which mankind are subject. Its 
multiplied and aggravated evils are acknowh dged and deprec ited by all. 
The inilv prof-ssed justification of war is that it averts a still greater evil. 
We stop not to inquire bow far this plea is urged in good faith, nor how 
far it is supported by the testimony of history. We come before your 
Honorable Hody to a-k your adoption of a measure having all the con- 
servaiive influence ascribed to war, without its honors arid devastations, 
and thus to illustrate both the pieseut age, already so distinguished for 
the benefits it has conferred on the human family, and the American 
character, renowned for its practical adaptation to the removal of existing 
evil-. 

Whatever opinion your memoriali.-ts may entertain of the wisdom and 
efficacy of military preparation as a means of securing the blessings of 
pea-e. thny ask no action of your Honorable Body in reference to the army 
and navy, nor do they propose any measures in the slightest decree impair- 
ing trie abibty of the nation to repel aggression. They merely request your 
countenance for a simple, efficacious mode of averting war, which, without 
maki a" the smallest sacrifice of national honor, \vhl secure the ju.-t claims 
of the country with far greater certainty than the ever doubtful arbitration 
of the sword. 

However friendly may he our present relations with other powers, 
causes of complaint will no doubt hereafter arise to interrupt the existing 
amity. IS\ as many suppose, it is the dictate of wisdom, 'in peace prepare 
for war,'' surely it is the dictate of a far higher wisdom, ''in peace prepare 
to pnvenl ivar. v 

We are now at peace with all the nations of the earth ; and both our 
power, and our extended and coveted commerce are guarantees that any 
proposition we may in the spirit of amity make to (oreign governments, 
will be respectfully received, and delibeiately considered. The high and 
peculiar position now occupied by the United States in the family of na- 
tions, encourages, if it does not morally require them, to make an effort to 
maintain those pacific relations which so grea ly enhance their prosperity 
and influence, and which cannot be interrupted without occasioning a 
vast amount of suffering both to themselves and to others. There is hap- 
pily a proposition for effecting this great objocr, which may he made to 
foieign government without exciting jealousy or ill will, and which, if 
accepted in a single instance, would secure to us the luture amity of the 
accepting party without giving offence to otheis. Thn proposition is 
simply an invitation to enter into a treaty w th us, binding the contracting 
parties, in the contingency of any future difference which cannot be satis- 
factorily adjusted by negotiation to refer th" same to the decision of an 



